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Proposals  for  the  United  Nations 

Charter 

I.  WHAT  WAS  DONE  AT  DUMBARTON  OAKS 

' 1 HE  Dumbarton  Oaks  conferencr 
undertook  to  draft  preliminary  proposals  for  a world  organization 
to  be  called  The  United  Nations.  They  will  now  go  to  all  the 
United  Nations  in  a conference  to  be  held  shortly.  While  much 
of  the  emphasis  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  upon  the  question  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  world,  that  of  security,  the  proposals  never- 
theless outline  the  entire  framework  of  the  general  international 
organization.  As  statesmen  have  said,  the  proposals  in  their  present 
form  have  gaps  to  be  filled  in,  but  are  sufficiently  detailed  to  give 
us  a very  good  picture  of  the  kind  of  organization  which  the 
nations  will  set  up.  We  are  asked  to  study  and  discuss  these  proposals, 
for  they  are  fundamental  to  American  national  interest.  We  must 
know  and  understand  what  our  responsibilities  will  be.  And  wc 
must  devote  our  energies  to  bring  this  organization  into  being. 
While  the  United  Nations  meeting  in  conference  this  winter  will 
undoubtedly  make  some  changes,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal.^ 
determine  the  fundamental  pattern  of  The  United  Nations. 

The  delegates  say  that  they  reached  an  agreement  on  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  problems  before  them.  The  questions  that  were  left  open 
for  future  decision  will  be  discussed  later.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
proposals  submitted. 

Purposes 

The  draft  states  that  the  purposes  of  the  Organization  will  be  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security;  to  remove  threats  to 
the  peace:  to  promote  human  welfare;  and  to  afford  a center  for 
harmonizing  the  action  of  nations  to  these  ends. 

Basic  Obligations 

The  projx>sals  recommend  several  basic  obligations  which  all 
members  should  undertake:  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Charter; 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means;  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
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or  the  use  of  force;  to  retrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state 
against  which  enforcement  action  is  being  taken;  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Organization  in  any  action  undertaken  in  accord- 
ance v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  The  obligations  are  definite. 
They  are  universal  to  the  extent  that  the  Organization  will  insist 
that  states  which  have  not  joined  nevertheless  shall  act  in  accordance 
with  these  basic  obligations  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Who  Will  Participate? 

Membership  in  The  United  Nations  will  be  open  to  all  peace- 
loving  states.  It  may  well  be  set  up  immediately  after  the  conference 
of  the  forty-four  United  Nations  and  their  Associates.  The  neutrals 
can  join  at  any  time.  The  present  enemy  states  will  undoubtedly  be 
admitted  only  after  years  of  probation  and  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  decide  they  are  to  be  admitted. 

Where  Will  the  Control  Rest? 

The  United  Nations  will  have  five  major  bodies: 

General  Assembly 
Security  Council 
International  Court  of  Justice 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
Secretariat 

These  major  bodies  will  be  assisted  by  various  commissions  and  by 
the  governing  bodies  and  secretariats  of  the  autonomous  agencies. 

The  two  most  fundamental  questions  which  the  public  asks  are: 
How  democratic  is  the  Organization  and  will  there  be  adequate 
means  to  prevent  future  war? 

The  public  mind  seems  to  swing  between  two  extremes.  On  one 
side,  the  public  wishes  an  organization  representative  of  all  nations, 
and  on  the  other  side,  it  wishes  a sufficient  concentration  of  power 
for  quick  action  to  achieve  security.  The  public  wishes  an  end  to 
power  politics,  but  it  wants  the  great  powers  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, because  it  knows  that  without  such  an  agreement  the  world 
organization  cannot  succeed. 

The  statesmen  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  were  themselves  faced  with 
the  same  dilemma  that  confronts  the  public.  They  were  pledged  in 
the  Moscow  Declaration  to  create  a world  organization  open  on 
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equal  terms  to  all  peace-loving  states.  Such  a pledge  implied  equality 
o£  nations  in  the  deliberations  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  equal  protection  before  the  law.  At  the  same  time  the 
statesmen  were  faced  with  the  stern  reality  that  a few  nations  to- 
day, notably  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  China, 
are  carrying  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  war  and  will  face  heavy 
responsibilities  for  reconstruction  and  the  enforcement  of  peace  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  These  nations  want  and  should  have  power 
equal  to  their  responsibilities. 

Let  us  analyze  the  solutions  which  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
offer  to  see  whether  they  are  democratic  and  effective. 

General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  most  democratic  body  of  The  United 
Nations.  Each  nation  will  have  one  vote.  It  will  meet  annually  and 
more  frequently  if  needed.  The  General  Assembly  will  be  the 
policy-making  body.  It  will  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  political, 
economic  and  social  questions.  It  will  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperation  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  and  adjusting  situations  likely  to  impede  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  will  be  the  world  parliament  where  world  problems 
will  be  debated  annually.  It  will  control  the  budget,  and  it  is  the 
history  of  parliamentary  bodies  that  the  control  of  the  purse  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  against  tyranny.  The  General  As- 
sembly may  establish  new  committees  and  create  new  autonomous 
agencies  as  they  are  needed.  It  is  charged  with  coordinating  these 
various  agencies.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  it. 

The  General  Assembly  may  also  debate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  general  principles  of  international  peace  and  security,  in- 
cluding disarmament.  It  may  also  discuss  any  question  relating  to 
peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  member  or  members 
or  by  the  Security  Council.  It  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Security  Council  with  regard  to  such  problems.  However,  it  can- 
not deal  with  a security  problem  which  is  pending  before  the 
Security  Council.  The  small  states  may  well  feel  that  the  Assembly 
should  have  the  right  to  take  a dispute  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Security  Council,  if  that  body  is  not  doing  its  job.  There  might  be 
revision  of  this  provision  by  the  larger  conference. 
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The  authority  and  scope  of  the  General  Assembly  are  stated  in 
fairly  precise  terms.  It  profits  by  the  evolution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  and  in  a sense  begins  where  the  latter  left  off. 
The  League  Assembly  started  with  comparatively  vague  authority 
but  within  ten  years  it  had  become  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
League.  Its  power  increased  as  its  techniques  of  procedure  developed 
and  as  the  member  states  had  the  courage  to  use  it,  not  only  as  a 
sounding-board  but  as  a policy-making  body. 

The  General  Assembly  will  elect  the  non-permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  all  the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  will  probably  participate  in  the  election  of  judges  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Decisions  on  questions  relating  to  international  peace  and  security, 
election  of  members  to  the  two  counciks,  budget,  etc.,  will  be  made 
by  a two-thirds  majority.  Decisions  on  other  questions  will  be  made 
by  a simple  majority. 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  has  three  jobs:  to  settle  disputes;  to  stop 
aggression;  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  armaments.  Because 
of  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  the  Security  Council  will  be 
in  continuous  session.  Since  the  American  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  or  any  other  foreign  minister  cannot  be  at 
the  headquarters  constantly,  the  men  sitting  on  the  Security  Council 
will  be  high  officials,  probably  with  ambassadorial  rank. 

The  Security  Council  will  have  eleven  members.  Four  of  the 
eleven  seats  will  be  occupied  permanently  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  China.  A fifth  permanent 
seat  is  reserved  for  France.  The  six  remaining  seats  are  to  be  rotated 
among  the  smaller  powers.  A nation  elected  to  the  Security  Council 
will  sit  for  two  years  without  the  privilege  of  immediate  re-election. 
Three  seats  will  be  filled  each  year.  If  a nation  is  not  a member  of 
the  Security  Council  but  its  interests  are  involved,  it  shall  sit  with 
the  Security  Council  while  its  interests  are  being  discussed. 

The  Security  Council  is  the  executive  security  council  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Organization.  Article  i of  Section  B involves  the 
most  important  delegation  of  sovereignty  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
posed Charter.  This  article  states:  “In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and 
effective  action  by  the  Organization,  members  of  the  Organization 
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should  by  the  Charter  contcr  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
and  should  agree  that  in  carrying  out  these  duties  under  this  respon- 
sibility it  should  act  on  their  behalf.”  Furthermore,  all  members  of 
the  Organization  will  be  obligated  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  and  to  carry  them  out. 

Voting 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  planning  the  Security  Council  was 
how  the  vote  would  be  taken.  Consequently,  the  conference  ad- 
journed without  solving  this  question.  Its  solution  was  passed  over 
to  the  heads  of  the  great  powers.  A solution  was  reached  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Marshall  Stalin  at  the 
Crimea  onference.  After  its  communication  to  China  and  France, 
it  was  made  public.  How  the  solution  would  work  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  examining  three  stages  in  a dispute  before  the  Council. 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Organization,  whether  or  not  occupying 
a seat  on  the  Council,  may  bring  a dispute  to  the  Council,  have  his 
say,  and  any  member  may  reply  before  the  Council. 

2.  However,  if  formal  action  by  the  Council  is  required  to  deal  with 
the  dispute,  either  to  recommend  a peaceful  settlement  or  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  World  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion,  a majority  of 
seven  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Council  is  necessary  for  action. 
The  seven  affirmative  votes  must  include  the  votes  of  the  five  great 
powers  with  permanent  seats.  If,  however,  one  or  more  of  the  five 
great  powers  is  party  to  the  dispute,  it  cannot  vote.  In  other  words, 
it  cannot  use  a veto  to  prevent  the  dispute  from  being  considered. 

3.  If  the  dispute  goes  beyond  the  stage  of  recommending  a peace- 
ful settlement  and  involves  the  use  of  economic  and  military  force, 
then  the  great  power,  if  it  is  involved,  can  vote  and  therefore  block 
force  being  used  against  it. 

This  is  considered  an  academic  matter  because  the  use  of  force 
against  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  would  be  wide- 
spread military  activity  rather  than  police  action. 

The  great  powers  are  not  above  the  law  in  that  they  cannot  veto 
consideration  of  a case  to  which  they  are  a party.  They  do  exercise 
a veto  in  the  question  of  the  use  of  force  against  them.  Thus,  the 
compromise  at  Crimea  went  a considerable  distance  to  preserve  the 
moral  principle  of  equality  of  states  before  the  law. 
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International  Court  of  Justice 

An  International  Court  of  Justice  is  to  be  established.  It  will 
either  be  virtually  the  present  World  Court,  using  its  Statute  with 
any  necessary  revisions,  or  a new  Court,  using  the  present  Statute 
as  the  basis  for  a new  one.  Opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
Court  will  be  used  because  it  has  issued  some  valuable  decisions  and 
certain  international  bodies,  such  as  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, are  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

The  Court  is  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations  than  it  was  with  the  League  of  Nations  because  the  Statute 
is  to  be  part  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  All  members  of  the 
Organization  will  be  automatically  members  of  the  Court.  Arrange- 
ments will  he  made  for  non-member  states  to  use  it  or  join  it. 

It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  Statute  will  obligate  the 
nations  to  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  legal 
disputes. 

Settlement  of  Disputes 

The  parties  to  any  dispute  which  is  likely  to  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world  are  obligated  to  seek  a peaceful  solution  by  the  various 
means  of  negotiation,  mediation,  conciliation  and  judicial  settlement 
or  any  other  means  of  their  own  choice.  But  if  they  do  not  succeed 
in  settling  their  dispute  by  any  such  means  they  must  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  should  then 
decide  whether  the  dispute  is  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  and  ac- 
cordingly recommend  appropriate  means  of  settlement. 

The  Security  Council  on  its  own  initiative,  or  because  a member 
state  asks  it  to,  will  be  empowered  to  investigate  any  dispute  which 
might- threaten  peace  and  security.  Any  non-member  state  can  ask 
it  also.  Furthermore  it  is  empowered  to  investigate  any  situation 
which  might  lead  to  international  friction  or  cause  a dispute  which 
would  endanger  international  peace. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  corrected.  The 
Security  Council  can  anticipate  and  deal  with  a situation  before  it 
leads  to  trouble. 

Justiciable  cases  would  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  Security  Council  can  ask  the  Court  for  advice  on 
legal  questions  involved. 
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Prevention  of  Aggression 

If  a dispute  is  not  setded  by  peaceful  means  and  constitutes  a 
threat  to  peace  and  security,  the  Security  Council  is  authorized  to 
take  any  measures  necessary  to  keep  the  peace. 

A great  deal  was  said  by  American  commentators  during  the 
negotiations  that  the  nations  who  were  in  a realistic  mood  would 
not  provide  any  definition  of  aggression.  However,  they  were  wrong. 
If  a nation  has  refused  to  submit  a dispute  to  peaceful  settlement 
and  the  situation  is  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  Security  Council  may  act.  Here  is  the  classic  definition  of  ag- 
gression— a definition  that  appeared  first  in  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
The  aggressor  is  the  nation  that  refusing  to  setde  a dispute  by  any 
of  the  various  means  offered  threatens  or  breaks  the  p>eace. 

The  Security  Council  can  get  tough.  In  order  to  maintain  or  re- 
store peace  it  is  empowered  to  quarantine  the  aggressor  with  inter- 
ruption of  rail,  air,  sea,  postal,  telegraph,  radio  and  other  means  of 
communication  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations. 

If  such  quarantine  measures  are  not  sufficient,  the  Security  Council 
is  empowered  to  take  “such  action  by  air,  naval  or  land  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security.” 

All  members  of  The  United  Nations  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  by  earmarking  a 
certain  portion  of  their  armed  forces  to  be  used  when  the  Security 
Council  calls  for  them.  The  plan  describes  them  as  “contingents  of 
armed  forces.”  The  nations  may  also  contribute  facilities  and  as- 
sistance, which  might  mean  use  of  ports,  landing  fields,  etc.  The 
contingents  and  facilities  will  not  be  specified  in  the  Charter  but 
will  be  specified  in  a separate  agreement  or  agreements  to  be  worked 
out  among  the  nations. 

A surprising  degree  of  support  for  an  international  air  force  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  delegates  developed  at  the  confer- 
ence. It  was  also  supported  by  considerable  American  public  opinion. 
The  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  has  consistently 
advocated  an  international  air  patrol  as  a spearhead  force  in  the 
prevention  of  aggression.  While  such  an  actual  international  air 
force  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conference,  an  important  step  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  provision,  “In  order  to  enable  urgent 
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military  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Organization  there  should  be 
held  immediately  available  by  the  members  of  the  Organization 
national  air  force  contingents  for  combined  international  enforce- 
ment action.” 

A comparison  of  the  Security  Council  of  The  United  Nations 
with  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  show  that  the 
Security  Council  is  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  whereas  the  League  Council  could  deal  with 
anything.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Security  Council  has  much 
more  precise  power  to  check  a situation  likely  to  lead  to  war  and  is 
armed  with  definite  weapons  to  stop  the  aggressor. 

Should  the  nations  refuse  to  submit  a dispute  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  the  situation  constitutes  a threat  to  peace  and  security,  the 
authority  of  the  Security  Council  is  supreme.  It  may  take  any  meas- 
ures necessary.  Had  the  League  Council  been  armed  with  such 
authority,  it  could  have  ordered  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
prevent  Italian  troops  from  reaching  Africa  to  make  war  on 
Ethiopia,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  overt  aggression  was  com- 
mitted. The  power  of  the  Security  Council  is  stronger  in  its  ability 
to  prevent  a situation  from  reaching  the  aggression  stage.  Further- 
more, the  Security  Council  may  not  only  use  all  the  means  to  quar- 
antine an  aggressor,  but  it  will  have  at  its  command  contingents 
and  a virtual  international  air  force. 

Military  Staff  Committee 

The  Security  Council  will  be  advised  and  assisted  by  a Military 
Staff  Committee.  This  Committee  is  to  be  composed  of  the  chiefs 
of  staff  of  the  five  great  powers  with  permanent  seats  on  the  Council 
or  their  representatives.  This  Committee  can  call  for  assistance  from 
military  representatives  of  other  nations  when  required.  Here  is 
another  point  on  which  the  small  states  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference may  wish  a more  democratic  approach.  They  may  well 
suggest  that  this  Military  Staff  Committee  be  enlarged  to  include 
chiefs  of  staff  of  an  additional  number  of  states  or  their  representa- 
tives. They  might  provide  that  it  be  mandatory  rather  than  a matter 
of  choice  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  set  up  regional  staff 
committees. 

Such  a Military  Staff  Committee  planning  the  grand  strategy  of 
the  world’s  police  force  reminds  one  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
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United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  released  January  1944,  that 
the  peace  be  safeguarded  through  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nations  acting  through  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  organization 
developed  to  meet  future  conditions. 

Regional  Arrangements 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  sections  of  the  Charter  is  that  which 
deals  with  regionalism.  Very  sensibly,  it  provides  that  the  Security 
Council  should  encourage  the  settlement  of  local  disputes  through 
regional  arrangements  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  a clear  recognidon 
of  the  fact  that  some  difficulties  can  be  better  settled  as  neighbor- 
hood quarrels  than  by  the  entire  world  organization.  The  Security 
Council  can  also  utilize  regional  agencies  for  enforcement  action. 

But  here  is  a very  important  limitation,  “.  . . no  enforcement 
action  should  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the  Security  Council.”  This 
clearly  avoids  a system  in  which  one  nation  in  a region  could  use 
the  big  stick  to  have  its  way  without  reference  to  the  Security 
Council.  In  the  enforcement  of  peace  the  Security  Council  is  para- 
mount. 

There  have  been  two  theories  of  a United  Nations  organization. 
One  theory  insists  that  all  nations  must  be  bound  by  certain  funda- 
mental laws  and  that  any  regionalism  should  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  organization.  The  other  theory  maintains  that 
the  world  should  be  divided  into  orbits  or  communities  with  the 
enforcement  left  to  a great  power  and  its  satellites  in  that  region. 
Fortunately  for  the  future  peace  of  mankind  and  the  rights  of  small 
states,  the  universal  system  won  and  the  sphere  of  influence  idea 
lost.  Constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  small  states  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  it  from  arising  in  some  other  form. 

Regulation  of  Arms 

The  Security  Council,  assisted  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
will  work  out  an  agreement  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  for 
submission  to  the  states.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  overwhelming 
military  power  of  the  world  will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Big  Four,  and  since  many  small  states  will  be  virtually  disarmed, 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  is  essentially  a matter  of  agreement 
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^mong  the  big  powers.  What  is  needed  is  for  the  big  powers  greatly 
to  reduce  their  armaments  by  agreement  in  the  first  place  and,  in 
the  second  place,  develop  the  security  system  so  rapidly  that  the 
disarmed  states  will  not  be  tempted  to  build  armaments. 

There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  nations  today  that  have  the 
population,  plus  the  resources,  plus  the  industrial  capacity  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves  for  more  than  a few  hours  against  an 
attack  from  one  of  the  great  powers.  To  the  smaller  states  military 
preparedness  will  be  a matter  of  prestige,  maintenance  of  internal 
order  or  policing  of  colonies.  Such  preparedness  does  not  provide 
security  for  the  smaller  powers  in  any  sense.  Consequently,  an 
agreement  for  arms  limitation  must  be  reached  immediately.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  proposed  Charter  for  the  small  states,  to  whom 
military  preparedness  is  not  an  advantage,  to  contribute  contingents 
or  facilities  and  to  take  part  in  other  ways  in  international  policing. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  problem  of  building  a world  organization  capable  of  bring- 
ing nations  together  in  peaceful  cooperation  is  infinitely  more  com- 
plex now  than  was  the  job  in  1918.  Then,  for  illustration,  the  control 
of  international  civil  aviation  was  not  even  a matter  of  speculation. 
Radio  had  not  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  inter- 
national propaganda.  Whereas  the  League  of  Nations  had  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  World  Court  and  the  Institute  for 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  the  United  Nations  Organization  will  have 
many  autonomous  agencies.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  set  up 
or  are  about  to  be  set  up,  and  will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Assembly  in  the  development  of 
social  and  economic  cooperation,  an  Economic  and  Social  Council 
will  be  part  of  The  United  Nations.  An  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
can  be  noted  here.  The  Security  Council  is  an  executive  committee 
not  of  the  Assembly  but  of  the  members  of  the  Organization,  and 
therefore  to  a considerable  extent  is  independent  of  the  Assembly 
although  it  will  report  to  it.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
the  other  hand  is  an  executive  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  responsible  to  it. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  be  composed  of  eighteen 
seats.  There  will  be  no  distinction  between  great  powers  and  small 
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powers.  Here  a number  of  so-called  “middle  class  powers,”  such 
as  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil,  while  not  considered  great 
powers  in  the  security  sense  and  not  entided  to  permanent  seats  on 
the  Security  Council,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  play  important 
roles.  Some  of  these  nations  are  of  great  industrial  importance;  some 
have  large  colonial  empires;  others  have  important  merchant  fleets. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  deal  with  such  matters  as 
food  and  agriculture,  currency  stabilization,  economic  cooperation, 
international  finance,  regulation  of  civil  aviation,  educational  ad- 
vancement, human  rights  and  public  health.  It  will  receive  and 
discuss  reports  of  the  agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
organization,  and  will  help  the  Assembly  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties. It  will  be  a connecting  link  between  the  General  Assembly  and 
these  agencies. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  assist  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  working  out  a coordinated  budget  for  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  possibly  for  its  autonomous  agencies.  It  will  set  up 
an  economic  commission,  a social  commission  and  other  commis- 
sions. These  commissions  will  be  composed  of  experts,  thus  bringing 
together  the  most  outstanding  individuals  in  their  respective  fields. 

It  may  be  generally  forgotten  that  shordy  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  League  of  Nations  had  before  it  the  “Bruce 
Report”  which  recommended  the  segregation  of  the  non-political 
activities  of  the  League  in  a separate  division.  The  plan  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  together  with  the  various  commissions 
may  be  said  to  continue  the  development  which  the  war  interrupted. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  assist  the  Security  Council 
at  its  request,  presumably  in  the  matter  of  quarantining  the  ag- 
gressor by  denying  him  the  benefits  of  social  and  economic  co- 
operation. 

Secretariat 

The  United  Nations  will  need  a large  secretarial  staff  which  will 
serve  the  General  Assembly,  the  two  Councils  and  the  various  bodies 
which  the  Assembly  will  establish.  There  will  be,  in  addition,  a secre- 
tariat for  each  of  the  autonomous  agencies.  Members  of  the  grand 
secretariat  and  presumably  members  of  the  secretariats  of  the  au- 
tonomous agencies  will  enjoy  diplomatic  status  of  some  kind  and 
will  be  independent  from  dictation  by  their  home  governments. 
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These  secretariats  will  need  thousands  of  well  trained  persons,  ex- 
perts, all  of  high  ideals,  who  will  see  a new  opportunity  for  service 
in  the  development  of  the  international  organization. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  League  of 
Nations  the  independence  of  the  Secretariat  was  one  of  its  greatest 
assets.  Later  on  Mussolini  and  Hitler  insisted  that  the  Italian  and 
German  nationals  in  the  Secretariat  must  be  subservient  to  their 
governments.  This  weakening  of  the  Secretariat  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  blows  to  the  League.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  The  United 
Nations  there  will  be  no  violation  of  the  independent  character  of 
the  secretariat.  The  executive  head  of  the  Organization  will  be  the 
Secretary  General  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.  An  important  innovation 
gives  him  the  right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
any  matter  which  in  his  opinion  threatens  peace  and  security. 

Amendments 

Two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  can  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Charter.  But  the  amendment  does  not  actually  go  into 
force  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  five  great  powers  and  a 
majority  of  the  small  powers. 

Transitional  Arrangements 

The  proposals  further  provide  that  until  the  security  system  is 
established,  the  four  nations  party  to  the  Moscow  Declaration  in 
consultation  with  other  states  will  act  on  behalf  of  the  Organization 
to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

The  statesmen  devised  an  amazingly  democratic  organization 
combined  with  a high  concentration  of  power  for  political  security. 
The  small  states  will  have  equal  votes  in  the  General  Assembly; 
they  will  comprise  a majority  of  the  Security  Council,  although  as 
we  have  seen  the  votes  of  the  great  powers  will  carry  more  weight; 
they  will  have  a clear  majority  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
If  the  so-called  small  powers  are  not  convinced  that  their  rights  are 
sufficiendy  safeguarded  in  the  proposals,  they  have  some  weeks  in 
which  to  express  themselves  before  the  forthcoming  conference  of 
ail  the  United  Nations.  At  the  conference  itself,  they  will  have  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  guaranteeing  the  democracy  of  the  Organ- 
i2:ation. 
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II.  WHAT  WAS  POSTPONED  FOR 
LATER  DECISION 


We  have  already  noted  that  the  method  by  which  the  Security 
Council  would  vote  was  left  for  future  decision.  Other  matters  were 
postponed  for  later  negotiation  in  the  full  conference.  Some  of  these 
are: 


1.  Trusteeship 

Some  circles  in  Washington  have  advocated  that  a trusteeship 
council  be  created  to  deal  with  the  following  classes  of  dependent 
peoples:  territories  surrendered  by  Italy  and  Japan;  League  of  Na- 
tions mandates;  non-self  governing  colonies.  It  is  hoped  that 
colonial  territories  taken  away  from  our  present  enemies  will  neitlier 
be  returned  to  them  nor  divided  among  the  United  Nations  but  will 
be  administered  by  The  United  Nations  directly.  The  League  of 
Nations  mandates  should  be  transferred  to  The  United  Nations. 

One  important  step  forward  would  be  for  all  nations  with  non- 
self governing  colonies  to  accept  the  principle  of  trusteeship  for 
them.  While  remaining  in  possession  of  their  colonies  the  powers 
would  recognize  a responsibility  to  Tlte  United  Nations.  They 
would  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  through  a trusteeship  coun- 
cil, on  the  progress  they  are  making  toward  granting  self-govern- 
ment and  improving  the  economic  conditions  and  education  of  the 
people. 

2.  Strategic  Bases 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  is  that  of  trusteeship  for 
strategic  bases.  Let  us  admit  that  it  seems  important  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Pacific,  that  this  coun- 
try have  military  occupation  of  bases  in  the  Japanese  mandated 
islands  and  elsewhere.  How^ever,  if  this  country  were  to  take  sole 
possession  of  these  bases  without  any  reference  to  the  world  com- 
munity, it  would  be  dealing  a fatal  blow  to  the  mandate  system 
and  might  well  set  the  pace  for  an  imperialistic  race  for  strategic 
bases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  occupies  these  base.s 
as  a trustee  for  The  United  Nations,  and  other  nations  do  the  same, 
an  imperialist  race  may  be  avoided.  American  security  would  then 
be  protected  and  we  would  be  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
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maintenance  of  international  police  stations.  Other  nations  should 
Ukewise  act  as  trustees  for  any  bases  they  may  occupy  as  a result 
of  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  problem  will  be  dealt  with 
quickly. 

3.  Headquarters 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  for  some  nation  to  give  up  a few 
square  miles  of  territory  for  a world  capital  after  the  model  of  the 
District  of  ODlumbia.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Swiss  could  grant 
international  status  to  the  grounds  surrounding  the  League  and 
IT.O.  buildings  at  Geneva  together  with  the  road  connecting  them. 
If  the  Swiss  are  not  disposed  to  grant  such  extraterritoriality,  the 
political  work  of  The  United  Nations  should  not  be  located  at 
Geneva,  because  of  the  danger  that  the  Swiss  might  object  to  the 
Organization’s  fulfilling  its  duties.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
war  was  threatened  the  Swiss  objected  to  the  League’s  taking  vig- 
orous action  and  objected  to  the  League’s  maintaining  a radio  station 
because  they  were  afraid  that  if  the  League  took  action  against  an 
aggressor  it  would  compromise  Swiss  neutrality. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  no  single  spot  can  be  selected  at  the 
moment  where  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  world  organization  could 
be  located.  Western  Continental  Europe  lost  its  relative  importance 
as  compared  to  the  Americas,  Russia,  China  and  certain  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  therefore  that  the  autonomous 
agencies  will  be  located  in  various  places.  As  many  of  the  agencies 
as  possible,  however,  should  be  located  in  one  place.  It  is  hoped  that 
use  can  be  made  of  the  buildings  at  Geneva  and  the  Peace  Palace 
at  ITie  Hague. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  General  Assembly  could  always  meet  in 
the  same  place  where  the  general  secretariat  would  be  located.  It 
may  very  well  be,  however,  that  there  will  be  times  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  have  to  travel.  With  the  growing  importance  of 
Russia,  China  and  the  Americas,  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  may,  on  occasion,  travel  around  from  Chung- 
king, to  Moscow,  to  Paris,  to  London,  to  Washington,  to  Montreal, 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  will  be  inconvenient,  but  air  travel  has  so 
shrunk  distances  that  no  place  will  be  more  than  sixty  hours,  and 
some  even  less,  from  any  other.  There  must,  however,  be  a perma- 
nent headquarters  for  the  Security  Council  which  will  be  in  con- 
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tinuous  session.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  have  its 
headquarters  in  the  same  place,  likewise  the  large  secretariat  which 
will  be  necessary.  This  permanent  headquarters  should  not  be 
located  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  great  powers.  It  must  have 
ample  communications  with  the  outside  world  and  it  must  have  its 
powerful  radio  station  able  to  communicate  with  any  part  of  the 
world. 

4.  League  of  Nations 

By  what  procedure  shall  the  property,  obligations  and  assets  of 
the  League  of  Nations  be  transferred  to  The  United  Nations.?  This 
question  was  not  dealt  with  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 
partly  because  two  out  of  the  four  participants  were  not  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  initiative,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  subject  is  a vital 
one.  Over  500  international  treaties  and  engagements  depend  upon 
the  League  of  Nations  for  their  validity.  The  mandates  system  is 
only  one  phase  of  international  life  which  necessitates  either  the 
continuity  of  certain  League  machinery  or  its  transfer  to  The  United 
Nations.  The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  should  meet,  possibly 
immediately  after  the  large  conference,  and  offer  to  contribute  its 
entire  facilities  to  The  United  Nations,  by  an  agreed  procedure. 
Meanwhile  a committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  United  Nations  should  now  be  studying  this 
rather  complicated  problem. 

5.  Budget 

We  have  said  that  the  General  Assembly  would  control  the  purse. 
It  not  only  approves  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion but  the  budgets  of  the  autonomous  agencies.  It  apportions  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  among  the  members. 

No  provision,  however,  is  made  for  The  United  Nations  having 
revenue  of  its  own,  such  as  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  other  functions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proposals 
to  prevent  such  sources  of  revenue  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  have  the  imagination  to  seek  them.  One  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  the  Organization  could  grow  strong  would  be 
to  have  a revenue  that  was  not  contributed  by  the  member  states. 
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III.  AUTONOMOUS  AGENCIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  FIELDS 


Law  and  order  is  the  first  concern  of  citizens  on  a frontiet 
Frontier  justice  is  rough  and  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
murder  and  theft.  The  first  need  is  a sheriff,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a stout  rope.  As  years  go  by,  schools,  libraries,  churches,  busines.*- 
institutions,  railroads,  and  many  other  blessings  of  civilization  attract 
most  of  the  attention  of  the  citizens.  But  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
are  there,  although  not  so  apparent  except  when  they  are  actually 
needed. 

So  it  is  with  the  United  Nations.  In  the  world  community  which 
they  are  now  organizing,  law  and  order,  contingents  for  police 
action,  and  the  court  will,  for  the  next  few  years,  be  the  first  con- 
cern. Granting  a few  peaceful  years  the  nations  should  move  rapidly 
toward  an  expanding  world  trade,  more  airlines,  better  distribu- 
tion of  food,  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  backward  peoples,  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  blessings  of  international  civilization  will 
hold  most  of  our  attention.  But  the  machinery  for  law  and  order 
will  be  there  ready  to  be  used  in  a crisis. 

Let  us  examine  the  kinds  of  cooperation  which  the  nations  are 
setting  up  in  these  fields  of  human  welfare.  Here,  a compari.son 
with  the  League  of  Nations  is  helpful. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  created  by  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence. It  had  the  I.L.O.,  the  Institute  for  Intellectual  Cooperation 
and  the  World  Court.  As  time  went  on,  other  semi-autonomous 
functions  were  developed.  Now  instead  of  creating  the  general 
international  organization  at  one  sitting,  the  nations  have  been 
building  it  room  by  room.  Already  a number  of  autonomous  agen- 
cies are  being  set  up.  The  roof,  of  course,  is  the  over-all  politi- 
cal machinery  outlined  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  many  more  autonomous  agencies  under  the  new 
world  organization  than  there  were  under  the  League. 

T he  International  Labor  Organization  is  the  precedent  for  a num- 
ber of  autonomous  agencies  now  in  process  of  form.ation.  The 
I.L.O.,  besides  having  a permanent  staff  and  a governing  body, 
has  an  annual  conference  to  which  each  nation  sends  four  delegates 
— two  representing  the  Government,  one  the  Employers,  and  one 
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the  Workers.  It  does  not  compel  any  nation  to  do  anything;  but  tlie 
nations  agree  in  conference  to  improve  labor  standards. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  was  the  first  United  Nations  agency  to  be  set  up.  It  is 
already  at  work,  planning  relief  and  rehabilitation  as  areas  are 
liberated.  It  is  of  a more  temporary  character  than  other  United 
Nations  agencies  planned. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  for  Food  and  Agriculture  is 
growing  out  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  Hot  Springs.  Its 
purpose  is  to  raise  nutrition  standards  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  world’s  agriculture.  One  third  of  the  people  of  the  world 
never  have  enough  to  eat.  Farmers  go  bankrupt  because  they  cannot 
sell  their  surpluses  to  people  who  are  starving  because  they  cannot 
get  these  surpluses.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  will 
attempt,  through  ccxjperation,  to  deal  with  this  most  fundamental 
problem  of  human  want. 

The  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  formulated  plans  for  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  an  International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

A provisional  agency  for  the  regulation  of  international  civil 
aviation  is  being  set  up  in  Canada  to  function  until  the  Charter  can 
be  ratified  to  set  up  the  permanent  agency  to  bear  the  same  name. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  Aviation  Conference  held  in  Chicago  in 
December.  Within  the  past  few  years  air  travel  has  developed  so 
rapidly  that  no  spot  in  the  world  is  more  than  sixty  hours  flying 
time  from  any  airport.  Countries  still  wish  to  send  their  planes 
throughout  the  world  with  passengers  and  commerce  as  they  have 
sent  their  ships  for  m.any  years.  But  such  international  air  travel 
will  demand  cooperation  for  joint  use  of  bases  and  maintenance  of 
high  safety  standards,  etc. 

Other  United  Nations  conferences  are  planned,  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  create  autonomous  agencies  in  their  respective  fields. 

Educators  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  are  aware  of 
the  understanding  of  other  peoples  which  must  underly  a successful 
Security  Organization.  This  task  is  primarily  one  for  education. 
Consequently,  they  are  urging  an  international  organization  for 
education.  Progress  has  already  been  made.  The  United  Nations 
organization  for  educational  and  cultural  rehabilitation  has  been 
planned  and  a draft  constitution  has  been  submitted  to  each  of  the 
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United  Nations  as  the  result  of  a conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education  in  London.  The  United  States  is  already  conducting 
programs  for  the  exchange  of  educational  material  and  personnel 
on  an  international  basis. 

The  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  has  sug- 
gested a United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  as  one  of 
agencies  of  the  international  organization.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  this  organization  to  advance  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  individual, 
including  his  freedom  of  communication  and  of  religion,  through- 
out the  world.  It  should  develop  an  International  Bill  of  Rights. 
As  recommended  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  The  United  Nations  must 
“promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.” 

Each  of  these  agencies  will  have  its  particular  constitution;  each 
should  draw  into  conferences  not  only  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments, but  representatives  of  the  people  — airline  operators, 
farmers,  business  men,  educators  — who  arc  the  most  concerned.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  constitutions  of  UNRRA,  Food  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Currency  Stabilization  organizations  are  dif- 
ferent, but  adjusted  to  the  particular  task  to  be  performed. 

Eventually  these  agencies  may  become  very  much  more  important 
to  the  lives  of  the  people  than  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace.  They  will  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Atlantic  Charter: 
“That  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want.” 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  tie  these 
agencies  together  within  the  framework  of  The  United  Nations,  and 
to  see  that  they  do  not  compete  with  each  other  for  tasks  and  budgets. 
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IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States,  of  all  the  nations  involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  organization,  bears  the  greatest  responsibility  for  its 
establishment  and  its  success.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  respon- 
sibility, one  good,  the  other  bad.  As  for  the  good,  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  world’s  most  important  physical  and  moral  forces. 
It  is  in  a position  to  give  leadership  and  to  have  its  wishes  respected. 
More  than  any  other  nation,  it  may  be  the  inspiration  of  the  small 
powers. 

The  other  reason  is  that  because  of  the  history  of  American  re- 
pudiation of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and 
l>ecause  of  the  dual  control  of  foreign  policy,  other  governments  are 
■'keptical  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  now.  Undoubtedly 
The  American  delegation  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  handicapped  in 
Its  negotiations  because  the  delegates  from  other  countries  remem- 
bered the  past  record  of  the  United  States.  These  delegates  could 
not  help  but  wonder  as  to  our  intentions  when  a few  Senators, 
without  waiting  for  the  conference  to  adjourn,  had  already  begun  to 
attack  the  proposals. 

Many  people  ask  what  sovereignty  we  must  sacrifice  to  the  world 
organization.  Sovereignty  is  like  personal  liberty.  There  was  never 
such  a thing  as  absolute  personal  liberty — nor  absolute  national 
sovereignty.  A gangster  insists  upon  absolute  personal  liberty — so 
we  destroy  him.  Germany  and  Japan  are  the  principal  nations  that 
today  insist  upon  absolute  national  sovereignty.  That  is  why  we  are 
destroying  their  systems. 

The  purpose  of  world  organization  is  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  not  to  destroy  it.  A dozen  nations  temporarily  lost  their 
sovereignty  in  this  war  because  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  claimed 
their  sovereign  right  to  do  as  they  pleased.  By  subscribing  to  the 
laws  against  war  and  cooperating  to  prevent  aggression,  the  nations 
would  gain  the  greater  liberty  which  security  and  prosperity  give. 

Actually,  what  commitments  will  the  American  people  take  in 
participating  in  the  United  Nations  Organization?  They  will  com- 
mit themselves: 

To  abstain  from  the  use  of  military  force  to  impose  their  will  upon 
their  neighbors. . . . Does  any  American  wish  to  be  an  aggressor? 

To  settle  disputes  peaceably.  . . . Does  any  American  wish  to  do 
otherwise? 
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To  agree  to  use  their  forces — military,  economic,  or  otherwise — 
in  cooperation  with  others,  to  prevent  aggression.  ...  Is  there 
any  American  who  would  not  prefer  that  to  fighting  a world 
war  every  twenty  years? 

To  cooperate  without  compulsion,  so  that  all  nations  might  enjoy 
a richer  life.  . . . This  is  simply  an  enlarged  good  neighbor 
policy;  would  any  one  reject  it? 

There  seems  to  be  little  opposition  anywhere  in  or  out  of  Congress 
to  joining  a world  organization  at  some  time.  There  will  be  little 
opposition  to  a majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals.  However,  congressional  opposition  will  center  upon  two, 
possibly  three,  points: 

First,  the  opposition  will  say  that  the  President  must  not  have  the 
authority  to  use  contingents  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  Those 
who  take  this  stand  base  their  argument  upon  the  fact  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war.  With  this  fact  no  one  will  quarrel 
— no  one  is  asking  that  the  President  have  the  authority  to  declare 
war.  What  is  desirable  is  that  Congress  authorize  in  advance  the  ear- 
marking of  certain  contingents  which  the  President  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  quickly,  without  congressional  discussion,  at  the  time. 
The  purpose  of  these  contingents  will  not  be  to  make  war,  but  to  take 
police  action  to  prevent  war.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare, 
an  aggressor  may  accomplish  his  objective  within  a few  hours,  or  at 
least  have  gone  so  far  that  to  stop  him  will  require  a large  military 
operation.  American  constitutional  practice  must  be  streamlined  to 
the  speed  of  bombing  planes.  There  will  not  be  time  for  congres- 
sional debate  each  time  aggression  is  threatened.  Not  only  would 
it  be  impossible  to  check  aggression,  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait  each 
time  for  such  a debate,  but  other  nations,  knowing  that  fact  in  ad- 
vance, would  not  trust  the  world  organization.  In  that  case  they 
would  fall  back  upon  a policy  of  alliances  to  guarantee  a few  years 
of  uneasy  peace. 

Throughout  American  history,  the  President  has  used  American 
forces  not  only  in  Central  America,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Pacific  to  protect  American  lives  and  American  interests.  He 
has  been  upheld  in  such  acts  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country. 

And,  finally,  there  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  the  Organiza- 
tion should  not  be  established  until  the  peace  settlements  are  made. 
The  Organization  should  be  established  immediately — before  Ger- 
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many  surrenders,  if  that  is  possible.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the 
establishment  of  the  world  organization  is  long  delayed,  nations 
may  fall  back  upon  individual  action  or  upon  alliances,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  pattern  be  set,  prejudicing  the  success  of  the  world 
organization  in  advance.  Indeed,  steps  might  be  taken  which  would 
make  the  creation  of  the  Organization  impossible.  These  steps  might 
eventually  lead  to  a third  world  war. 

Once  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  will  be  natural  that  postwar  re- 
action set  in.  This  was  the  tragic  e.xperience  of  the  American  people 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  Can  it  be  possible  that  those  who  are 
counselling  delay  until  the  peace  settlements  are  made  anticipate 
such  a reaction  and  hope  it  would  prevent  ratification  of  the 
Charter.^  Now,  when  the  armies  of  The  United  Nations  are  march- 
ing together  and  the  common  people  are  working  together  in  a 
great  effort  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  and  to  save  civilization,  is 
the  time  to  create  The  United  Nations. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  for  the  Charter  of  The  United 
Nations  deserve  the  support  of  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  statesmen  have  outlined  a fundamentally  democratic 
organization,  while  concentrating  power  for  the  suppression  of  ag- 
gression in  the  hands  of  those  most  capable  of  using  that  power 
The  Charter  itself  will  not  keep  the  great  powers  from  playing 
power  politics,  but  it  provides  a framework  within  which  the 
great  and  small  powers  may  work  together  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  security  and  prosperity.  The  proposals  contain 
provisions  which  make  for  considerable  future  development.  The 
air  force  contingents  can  develop  into  an  international  air  police 
force.  The  nations  can  undertake  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
cooperation  as  need  arises  through  the  broad  framework  of  the 
agreements. 

The  projected  Charter  produced  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  is  an  ex- 
cellent document  and  can  ensure  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  if 
the  people  and  the  statesmen  will  make  it  work.  Unfortunately, 
this  plan,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  millions  depend,  will  be  attacked 
by  two  groups;  one,  by  the  isolationists  who  do  not  believe  in  worU 
cooperation;  the  other,  by  the  perfectionists  who  think  they  have  the 
perfect  system,  and  if  the  world  does  not  accept  it  they  will  oppose 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan.  It  was  true  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it 
will  be  true  this  time  that  the  perfectionists  will  make  common 
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cause  with  the  cynics  and  give  intellectual  arguments  to  the  re- 
actionaries. 

Any  one  of  us  might  have  wished  some  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posals to  be  different;  might  have  wished  something  substracted  or 
something  added.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  American  dele- 
gation at  the  conference  did  not  present  a hastily  conceived  plan. 
Their  proposals  were  the  result  of  many  years  of  thinking  in  this 
country  by  private  organizations,  individuals  and  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  plans  of  many  groups  were  before  the  American  govern- 
ment. Organizations  in  this  coimtry  such  as  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Commission  for  a Just  and  Durable  Peace  were  among 
many  submitting  their  own  views  not  only  to  the  public  but  to 
Washington.  For  a number  of  years  labor  and  business  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  women’s  groups  and  international  relations  bodies 
had  been  discussing  this  subject.  The  same  is  true  in  Great  Britain 
where  the  British  delegates  had  behind  them  not  only  twenty  years 
of  League  of  Nations  experience  but  the  deliberations  of  such  groups 
as  Chatham  House  and  the  British  League  of  Nations  Union. 

The  results  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  represent  what  the  statesmen 
of  the  four  great  powers  believed  was  attainable  in  the  immediate 
future,  even  before  their  enemies  surrender.  Improvements  of  course 
can  be  suggested  and  should  be  suggested  between  now  and  the 
time  the  United  Nations  conference  is  held.  But  any  effort  to  sug- 
gest a fundamental  change  in  the  approach,  any  effort  to  set  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  aside,  any  effort  to  impose  an  orthodox 
plan,  any  effort  to  delay,  will  be  playing  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  wish  the  establishment  of  The  United  Nations.  The  sane 
attitude  of  the  American  citizen  should  be  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  represent  the  best  that  is  immediately  attainable; 
that  within  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Charter  the  nations  can 
achieve  security  and  prosperity.  Once  the  Organization  is  established 
and  the  United  States  and  other  peace-loving  nations  have  taken 
their  full  responsibilities,  the  nations  may  work  for  changes  and 
improvements.  A great  and  informed  public  opinion  should  demand 
that  Congress  approve  the  Charter  of  The  United  Nations  and  that 
the  Organization  be  established,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  promised,  “before  the  war  ends.” 
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Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  a General 
International  Organization 
As  Submitted  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 


There  should  be  established  an  international  organization  under  the  tide  of 
The  United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  which  should  contain  provisions  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  which  follow. 

Chapter  I.  Purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  Organization  should  be: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security;  and  to  that  end  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  and  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  which  may  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  reladons  among  nations  and  to  take  odier  appropri- 
ate measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  the  soludon  of  internadonal 
economic,  social  and  other  humanitarian  problems;  and 

4.  To  afford  a center  for  harmonizing  the  acdons  of  nadons  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  common  ends. 

Chapter  II.  PRiNaPLES 

In  pursuit  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Chapter  I the  Organization  and  its 
members  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles; 

1.  The  Organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
all  peace-loving  states. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Organization  undertake,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all 
of  them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  membership  in  the  Organizadon. 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance  wdth  the  Charter. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall  setde  their  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a manner  that  international  peace  and  security  are  not  endangered. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organizadon  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Organization. 

5.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall  give  every  assistance  to  the 
Organization  in  any  acdon  undertaken  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter. 

6.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to 
any  state  against  which  prevendve  or  enforcement  acdon  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Organization. 

The  Organization  should  ensure  that  states  not  members  of  the  Organizadon 
act  in  accordance  with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Chapter  III.  Membership 

1.  Membership  of  the  Organization  should  be  open  to  all  peace-loving 
states. 
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Chapter  IV.  Principal  Organs 

1.  The  Organizatior  should  have  as  its  principal  organs; 

a.  A General  Assembly ; 

b.  A Security  Council ; 

c.  An  international  court  of  justice;  and 

d.  A Secretariat. 

2.  The  Organization  should  have  such  subsidiary  agencies  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

Chapter  V.  The  General  Assembly 
Section  A — Composition 

All  members  of  the  Organization  should  be  members  of  the  Generaf 
Assembly  and  should  have  a number  of  representatives  to  be  specified  in  the 
Charter. 

Section  B — Functions  and  Powers 

1.  The  General  Assembly  should  have  the  right  to  consider  the  general 
principles  of  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
including  the  principles  governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments ; to  discuss  any  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  member  or  members  of  the  Organ- 
ization or  by  the  Security  Council;  and  to  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  any  such  principles  or  questions.  Any  such  questions  on  which  action  is 
necessary  should  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General  Assembly 
either  before  or  after  discussion.  The  General  Assembly  should  not  on  its  own 
initiative  make  recommendations  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  which  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  should  be  empowered  to  admit  new  members 
to  the  Organization  upon  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  should,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  be  empowered  to  suspend  from  the  exercise  of  any  rights  or  privileges 
of  membership  any  member  of  the  Organization  against  which  preventive  or 
enforcement  action  shall  have  been  taken  by  the  Security  Council.  The  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  thus  suspended  may  be  restored  by  decision  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly  should  b>e  emp>owered,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council,  to  expel  from  the  Organization  any  member 
of  the  Organization  which  persistently  violates  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Charter. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  should  elect  the  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  provided 
for  in  Chapter  IX.  It  should  be  empowered  to  elect,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization.  It  should  perform 
such  funaions  in  relation  to  the  election  of  the  judges  of  the  international  court 
of  justice  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  statute  of  the  court. 

5.  The  General  Assembly  should  apportion  the  expenses  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  and  should  be  empowered  to  ap>prove  the  budgets  of 
the  Organization. 

6.  The  General  Assembly  should  initiate  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  promoting  international  cooperation  in  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  and  of  adjusting  situations  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare. 
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7.  The  General  Assembly  should  make  recommendations  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  policies  of  international  economic,  social  and  other  specialized 
agencies  brought  into  relation  with  the  Organization  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  such  agencies  and  the  Organization. 

8.  The  General  Assembly  should  receive  and  consider  annual  and  special 
reports  from  the  Security  Council  and  reports  from  other  bodies  of  the  Organ- 
ization. 

Section  C — Voting 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Organization  should  have  one  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  Important  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  including  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  ; election 
of  members  of  the  Security  Council ; election  of  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council ; admission  of  members,  suspiension  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  members,  and  expulsion  of  members ; and  budgetary  questions, 
should  be  made  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  On  other 
questions,  including  the  determination  of  additional  categories  of  questions  to 
be  decided  by  a two-tliirds  majority,  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly 
should  be  made  by  a simple  majority  vote. 

Section  D — Procedure 

1.  The  General  Assembly  should  meet  in  regular  annual  sessions  and  in 
such  special  sessions  as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  should  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
elect  its  President  for  each  session. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  should  be  empowered  to  set  up  such  bodies  and 
agencies  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Chapter  VI.  The  Security  Council 
Section  A — Composition 

The  Security  Council  should  consist  of  one  representative  of  each  of  eleven 
members  of  the  Organization.  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Nonhern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Republic  of  China  and,  in  due  course,  France,  should 
have  permanent  seats.  The  General  Assembly  should  elect  six  states  to  fill  the 
non-permanent  seats.  These  six  states  should  be  eleaed  for  a term  of  two  years, 
three  retiring  each  year.  They  should  not  be  immediately  eligible  for  re-election. 
In  the  first  election  of  the  non-permanent  members  three  should  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  one-year  terms  and  three  for  two-year  terms. 

Section  B — Principal  Functions  and  Powers 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  Organization, 
members  of  the  Organization  should  by  the  Charter  confer  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
and  should  agree  that  in  carrying  out  these  duties  under  this  responsibility  it 
should  act  on  their  behalf. 

2.  In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security  Council  should  act  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  specific  powers  conferred  on  the  Security  Council  in  order  to  carry 
out  these  duties  are  laid  down  in  Chapter  VIII. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organization  should  obligate  themselves  to  accept 
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the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and  to  carry  them  out  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

5.  In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic 
resources  for  armaments,  the  Security  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  referred  to  in  Chapter  VIII,  Section  B,  paragraph  9,  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  formulating  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a system 
of  regulation  of  armaments  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  Organization. 

Section  C — Voting 

(Note:  The  question  of  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council  is  still 
under  consideration.) 

Section  D — Procedure 

1.  The  Security  Council  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  function 
continuously  and  each  state  member  of  the  Security  Council  should  be  permanent- 
ly represented  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization.  It  may  hold  meetings  at 
such  other  places  as  in  its  judgment  may  best  facilitate  its  work.  There  should 
be  periodic  meetings  at  which  each  state  member  of  the  Security  Council  could 
if  it  so  desired  be  represented  by  a member  of  the  government  or  some  other 
special  representative. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to  set  up  such  bodies  or 
agencies  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions  including 
regional  subcommittees  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

3.  The  Security  Council  should  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  including 
the  method  of  selecting  its  President. 

4.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  should  participate  in  the  discussion 
of  any  question  brought  before  the  Security  Council  whenever  the  Security  Coun- 
cil considers  that  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  Organization  are  specially 
affected. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  not  having  a seat  on  the  Security 
Council  and  any  state  not  a member  of  the  Organization,  if  it  is  a party  to  a dis- 
pute under  consideration  by  the  Security  Council,  should  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  dispute. 

Chapter  VII.  An  International  Court  of  Justice 

1.  There  should  be  an  international  court  of  justice  which  should  constitute 
the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  Organization. 

2.  The  court  should  be  constituted  and  should  function  in  accordance  with 
a statute  which  should  be  annexed  to  and  be  a part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization. 

3.  The  statute  of  the  court  of  international  justice  should  be  either  (a)  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  continued  in  force  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  desirable  or  (b)  a new  statute  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  should  be 
used  as  a basis. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organization  should  ipso  facto  be  parties  to  the 
statute  of  the  international  court  of  justice. 

5.  Conditions  under  which  states  not  members  of  the  Organization  may 
become  parties  to  the  statute  of  the  international  court  of  justice  should  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 

SECURITY,  INCLUDING  PREVENTION  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  AGGRESSION 

Section  A — Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 

1.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to  investigate  any  dispute, 
or  any  situation  which  may  lead  to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a dispute, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  its  continuance  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Any  state,  whether  member  of  the  Organization  or  not,  may  bring  any 
such  dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  the 
Security  Council. 

3.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  should  obligate  themselves, 
first  of  all,  to  seek  a solution  by  negotiation,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration 
or  judicial  settlement,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  The  Security 
Council  should  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such  means. 

4.  If,  nevertheless,  parties  to  a dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 3 above  fail  to  settle  it  by  the  means  indicated  in  that  paragraph  they 
should  obligate  themselves  to  refer  it  to  the  Security  Council.  The  Security 
Council  should  in  each  case  decide  whether  or  not  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
ticular dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and,  accordingly,  whether  the  Security  Council  should  deal 
with  the  dispute,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  take  action  under  paragraph  5. 

5.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered,  at  any  stage  of  a dispute 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  paragraph  3 above,  to  recommend  appropriate  pro- 
cedures or  methods  of  adjustment. 

6.  Justiciable  disputes  should  normally  be  referred  to  the  international 
court  of  justice.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to  refer  to  the  court, 
for  advice,  legal  questions  connected  with  other  disputes. 

7.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1 to  6 of  Section  A should  not  apply  to 
situations  or  disputes  arising  out  of  matters  which  by  international  law  are  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  state  concerned. 

Section  B — Determination  of  Threats  to  the  Peace  or  Acts  of  Aggression 
and  Action  With  Respect  Thereto 

1.  Should  the  Security  Council  deem  that  a failure  to  settle  a dispute  in 
accordance  with  procedures  indicated  in  paragraph  3 of  Section  A,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  recommendations  made  under  paragraph  5 of  Section  A,  con- 
stitutes a threat  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  it  should 
take  any  measures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization. 

2.  In  general  the  Security  Council  should  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and  should  make 
recommendations  or  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore 
peace  and  security. 

3.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to  determine  what  diplo- 
matic, economic,  or  other  measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed  force  should 
be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions,  and  to  call  upon  members  of  the 
Organization  to  apply  such  measures.  Such  measures  may  include  complete  or 
partial  interruption  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio  and  other  means 
of  communication  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 
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4.  Should  the  Security  Council  consider  such  measures  to  be  inadequate,  it 
should  be  empowered  to  take  such  action  by  air,  naval  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security.  Such  action 
may  include  demonstrations,  blockade  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea  or  land 
forces  of  members  of  tlie  Organization. 

5.  In  order  tliat  all  members  of  the  Organization  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  they  should  undertake  to  make 
available  to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a special 
agreement  or  agreements  concluded  among  themselves,  armed  forces,  facilities 
and  assistance  necessary  for  tire  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  should  govern  the  numbers  and  types  of 
forces  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  to  be  provided.  The  special 
agreement  or  agreements  should  be  negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  and  should 
in  each  case  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Security  Council  and  to  ratification  by 
the  signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  processes. 

6.  In  order  to  enable  urgent  military  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Organiza- 
tion there  should  be  held  immediately  available  by  the  members  of  the  Organ- 
ization national  air  force  contingents  for  combined  international  enforcement 
action.  The  strength  and  degree  of  readiness  of  these  contingents  and  plans  for 
their  combined  action  should  be  determined  by  the  Security  Council  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the 
special  agreement  or  agreements  referred  to  in  paragraph  5 above. 

7.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  should  be  taken  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Organization  in  cooperation  or  by  some  of  them  as  the 
Security  Council  may  determine.  This  undertaking  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
members  of  the  Organization  by  their  own  action  and  through  action  of  the  ap- 
propriate specialized  organizations  and  agencies  of  which  they  are  members. 

8.  Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force  should  be  made  by  the  Security 
Council  with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 9 below. 

9.  There  should  be  established  a Military  Staff  Committee  the  functions  of 
which  should  be  to  advise  and  assist  the  Seairity  Council  on  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  Security  Council’s  military  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  to  the  employment  and  command  of  forces  placed 
at  its  disposal,  to  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  to  possible  disarmament.  It 
should  be  responsible  under  the  Security  Council  for  the  strategic  direction  of 
any  armed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  The  Committee 
should  be  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  or  their  representatives.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  not 
permanently  represented  on  the  Committee  should  be  invited  by  the  Committee 
to  be  associated  with  it  when  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  Committee’s  responsi- 
bilities requires  that  such  a state  should  participate  in  its  work.  Questions  of 
command  of  forces  should  be  worked  out  subsequently. 

10.  The  members  of  the  Organization  should  join  in  affording  mutual 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  measures  decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council. 

11.  Any  state,  whether  a member  of  the  Organization  or  not,  which  finds 
itself  confronted  with  special  economic  problems  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of 
measures  which  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council  should  have  the 
right  to  consult  the  Security  Council  in  regard  to  a solution  of  those  problems. 
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Section  C — Regional  Arrangements 

1.  Nothing  in  the  Charter  should  preclude  the  existence  of  regional  ar- 
rangements or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided 
such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Organization.  The  Security  Council  should  encourage 
settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such  re- 
gional agencies,  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or  by  reference 
from  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should,  where  appropriate,  utilize  such  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  its  authority,  but  no  enforcement 
action  should  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Securit)’  Council. 

3-  The  Security  Council  should  at  all  times  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

Chapter  IX. 

ARRANCE.MENTS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 
Section  A — Purpose  and  Relationships 

1.  With  a view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability'  and  well-being 
which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations,  the  Organ- 
ization should  facilitate  solutions  of  international  economic,  social  and  other 
humanitarian  problems  and  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  this  function  should  be  vested  in 
the  Genera!  Assembly  and,  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  an 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

2.  The  various  specialized  economic,  social  and  other  organizations  and 
agencies  would  have  responsibilities  in  their  respective  fields  as  defined  in  their 
statutes.  Each  such  organization  or  agencs'  should  be  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  Organization  on  terms  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  spiecialized 
organization  or  agency,  subject  to  approval  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  B — Composition  and  Voting 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  consist  of  representatives  of 
eighteen  members  of  the  Organization.  The  states  to  be  represented  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  terms  of  three  years.  Each 
such  state  should  have  one  representative,  who  should  have  one  vote.  Decisions 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  be  taken  by  simple  majority  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting. 

Section  C — Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  be  empowered: 

a.  to  carry  out,  within  the  scope  of  its  functions,  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly; 

b.  to  make  recommendations,  on  its  own  initiative,  with  respect  to 
international  economic,  social  and  other  humanitarian  matters; 

c.  to  receive  and  consider  reports  from  the  economic,  social  and 
other  organizations  or  agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the  Or- 
ganization, and  to  coordinate  their  activities  through  consultations  with, 
and  recommendations  to,  such  organizations  or  agencies ; 

d.  to  examine  the  administrative  budgets  of  such  specialized  organ- 
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izations  or  agencies  with  a view  to  making  recommendations  to  the 
organizations  or  agencies  concerned; 

e.  to  enable  the  Secretary-GeneraJ  to  provide  information  to  the 
Security  Q>uncil; 

f.  to  assist  the  Security  Council  upon  its  request;  and 

g.  to  perform  such  other  functions  within  the  general  scope  of  it* 
competence  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  D — Organization  and  Procedure 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  set  up  an  economic  commis- 
sion, a social  commission,  and  such  other  commissions  as  may  be  required.  These 
commissions  should  consist  of  experts.  There  should  be  a permanent  staff  which 
should  constitute  a part  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organization. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  representatives  of  the  specialized  organizations  or  agencies  to  participate 
without  vote  in  its  deliberations  and  in  those  of  the  commissions  established  by  it. 

3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  adopt  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  method  of  selecting  its  President. 

Chapter  X.  The  Secretariat 

1.  There  should  be  a Secretariat  comprising  a Secretary- General  and  such 
staff  as  may  be  required.  The  Secretary-GeneraJ  should  be  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Organization.  He  should  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  for  such  term  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  are  specified  in  the  Charter. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  should  act  in  that  capacity  in  all  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  of  the  Security  Council,  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  should  have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  any  matter  which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Chapter  XI.  Amendments 

Amendments  should  come  into  force  for  all  members  of  the  Organization 
when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  by  the  members  of  the  Organization  having  permanent  membership  on 
the  Security,’  Council  and  by  a majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  Organization. 

Chapter  XII.  Transitional  Arrangements 

1.  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  special  agreement  or  agreements 
referred  to  in  Chapter  VIII,  Section  B,  paragraph  5,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  5 of  the  Four-Nation  Declaration,  signed  at  Moscow, 
Oct.  30,  1943,  the  states  parties  to  that  Declaration  should  consult  with  one 
another  and  as  occasion  arises  with  other  members  of  the  Organization  with  a 
view  to  such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  as  may  be  necessary  for 
tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  No  provision  of  the  Charter  should  preclude  action  taken  or  authorized 
in  relation  to  enemy  states  as  a result  of  tlie  present  war  by  the  Governments 
having  responsibility  for  such  action. 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  question  of  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil referred  to  in  Chapter  VI,  several  other  questions  are  slUI  under  consideration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

October  7,  1944 
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